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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 


Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal. 
(Continued from page 772.) 


An allusion has been incidentally made to 
the abolition of the slave-trade in Great 
Britain,—a great work—which demonstrates 
how much of good may be accomplished by 
the united persistent efforts of a few. A lit- 
tle band of brave philanthropists (principally 
Quakers) joined hands, aa the result was 
achieved. Granville Sharp, a member of the 
established church and a lawyer, was the first 
to make a careful examination of the statute 
books of his country—to confirm his opinion 
that no law existed therein which sanctioned 
the national crime; and upon the discovery 
that such was the fact, he exultingly ex- 
claimed, “God be thanked! there is nothing in 
any English law that justifies the enslaving of 
others.” Then it was that Parliament was 
are with petitions from Friends and others 

terested. Anti-Slavery tracts were freely 
tirculated among the people,—public meet- 
ings were held, and the work commenced in 
tarnest. Even the pen of satire and ridicule 
was used. It is not our purpose, however, 
to narrate the history of British Emancipa- 
tion, but we give below a copy of a petition, 
written during the time of which we speak, 


which may prove interesting to some of our 
teaders, 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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** To the Right Honorable the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal of Great Britain in. Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

‘* THE PETITION OF THE SHARKS OF AFRICA, 

“ SHewetTH,—That your petitioners are a 
numerous body, and at present in a very 
flourishing situation, owing chiefly to the 
constant visitation of the shipping of your 
island. 

“That by hovering round these floating 
dungeons your petitioners are supplied with 
large quantities of their most favorite food— 
human flesh. 

“That your petitioners are sustained, not 
only by the carcasses of those who have fallen 
by distempers, but are frequently gratified. 
with rich repasts from the bodies of livin 
negroes who voluntarily plungeinto the abodes 
of your petitioners, preferring instant destruc- 
tion by their jaws, to the imaginary horrors 
of a lingering slavery. 

“That among the enormous breakers and. 
surfs which roll on the shores of your petition- 
ers, numbers of English boats are destroyed,, 
the crews of which usually fall to their lot,. 
and afford them many a delicious meal, but,, 
above all, that large vessels crowded with ne- 
groes, are sometimes dashed on the rocks andi 
shoals which abound in the regions of your 

etitioners, whereby hundreds of human beings, 

th black and white, are at once precipitated 
into their element, where the gnawing of 
human flesh, and the crashing of bones, afford: 
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to your petitioners the highest gratification 
which their natures are capable of enjoying. 


“ Thus benefitted, as your petitioners are, 
by this widely extended traffic—a traffic 
which has never before been molested,—it is 
with the utmost indignation they hear that 
there are in Britain men, who, under the spe- 
cious plea of humanity, are endeavouring to 
accomplish its abolition. But your petitioners 
trust that this attempt at innovation, this 
flourishing of the trumpet of liberty, by which 
‘more is meant than meets the ear,’ will be 
effectually frustrated. 

“Should the lewer branch of the Legisla- 
ture be so far infatuated by this new-fangled 
humanity, as seriously to meditate the destruc- 
tion of this highly beneficial commerce, your 
petitioners have the firmest reliance on the 
wisdom and fellow-feeling of the Lords Spir- 
itual and Temporal of Great Britain. 


“Your petitioners know that the truly be- 
nevolent will ever be consistent—that they 
will not sacrifice one part of animated nature 
to the preservation of another ; that they will 
not suffer sharks to starve in order that ne- 
zroes may be happy :—yet your petitioners 
are apprehensive that the baleful influence of 
this philanthropic mania, is already felt even 
within the walls of your Lordships, where- 
fore they crave to be HEARD BY COUNCIL at 
the bar of your august assembly, when, not- 
withstanding the wild raving of fanaticism, 
they hope to evince that the sustenance of 
sharks and the best interests of your Lord- 
ships are intimately connected with the traf- 
fie in human flesh. 


“ Fearful of becoming tedious, your peti- 
tioners have only to add, that should the 
abolition take place, which the god of sharks 
avert, the prosperity of your petitioners will 
inevitably be destroyed, and their numbers, 
by being deprived of their accustomed food, 
rapidly diminished. But, on the other hand, 
should your Lordships, in your Legislative 
capacity, scorn the feelings of the vulgar and 
nobly interfere, either openly or by procras- 
tination, to preserve this invigorating trade 
from the ruin that now seems to await it, 
your petitioners and their wide-mouthed pos- 
terity, as by nature urged, will ever, ever 
PREY, &c.” 

The following lines upon the subject of 
which we have been treating, are worthy of 
insertion here, as being from the pen of Geo. 
Dillwyn, a former resident of Burlington, 
and a worthy member of the Society of 
Friends. 

His body reposes in the old grave-yard ad- 
joining Friends’ Meeting-house in that city, 
but in obedience to a custom which we re- 
pectfully suggest wouid be “ more honored in 


the breach than in the observance,” no mark 
designates the spot where he is laid. 


**O! Albion, why dost thou in eouncil meet, 
And so disgrace thy awful judgment seat, 

As now consign to death the hungry knave 

Who forceful takes what he disdains to crave; 
And yet thyself, by murd’rous Fraud and Force, 
Without the knave’s pretense, pursue his course, 
Trampling the Laws which thou thyself hast made, 
And lands beyond thy right or claim invade ; 
Not to mere Pelf confine thy sordid aim, 

Bat human beings make thy thievish gain ! 

Is this the justice of thy boasted Laws ? 

And this, the far famed, great and glorious cause 
For which thy statesmen rave, thy soldiers bleed, 
And patriots throng the Fields of Runneymede ? 
For which thy day of thanks, aud blazing night, 
To fell excess and outrage dire excite ? 

Huzzahs and Anthem—Ribaldry and Prayer— 
Promiscuous mingle with their native air. 

From judgment cease thyself, or crime forego 
Which lead through seas of guilt to gulphs of woe, 
Seek not thy weal on Afric’s wrongs to rear, 

But for thyself, if not for her—forbear— 

Since bare to Him who sits enthroned on high, 
(And marks our actions with an equal eye— 
Who bade, to hush, the rising voice of woe— 
And what we ask, that unto others do—) 
Nations, as persons, must on trial stand 

And doom receive from His impartial hand. 

For thy decision anxious thousands wait, 

Who see therein thy comprehended Fate. 

With that dread choice the Post prepares to fly— 
His message—Death, or Liberty and Joy. 

Let not thy verdict ou that solemn day 

State prudence urge, or private interest stay, 
But mercy, reason, justice, truth, combined, 
Give man his right, and Heaven the will resigned.’ 


We might extend almost indefinitely our 
biographical notices of those Friends who 
were conspicuous as the champions of liberty, 
(both here and in England,) and much more 
could be said (perhaps profitably) as to the 
active benevolence of the Infant Society in 
this wide field of labor. We love to dwell 
upon that honest, hearty denunciation of ad 
iniquity, and that prompt effort to check its 
progress which was so marked a characteris 
tic of the primitive Quakers. We have (ins 
very rambling way) endeavored to show how 
zealous they were in the Anti-Slavery cause, 
The fruit of their labors is seen in the re 
moval of the evil from their own Society ; im 
the spread of their testimony against it through 
other branches of the Christian Church ; i 
the abolition of the slave-trade in Great Brit 
ain; and, in the announcement, through thé 
medium of our National Declaration of Inde 
pendence, of the great truth that “all men 
are born freé ont equal, and are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights.” Although 
a recognition of the equality of all men before 
the law has not yet become universal, yet we 
confidently believe that the above sublime 
utterance will find a lodgment in all hearts 
as the stubborn prejudices of mankind fall 
before the triumphant march of Christianity. | 
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Legislature on the same subject eat 


occur precisely in the order we have indicated, 
but they were the legitimate outgrowth of 
faithfulness to duty on the part of the Friends. 
Tt has been well said, by a late author, “ Had 
Sandiford, and Lay, and Benezet, and Wool- 
man, allowed their convictions to have been 
silenced by prevailing public opinion, or even 
by the views of (some of) their brethren in 
religious profession, it is doubtful whether at 
this day a free State would be found through- 
out the widely extended limits of the great 
American Republic.” Thanks, then, to those 
“children of the Light”’—those apostles of 
freedom, who battled so bravely and _persist- 
ently against a terrible evil; whose Faith in 
the Right removed the mountains of difficulty 
which beset their pathway ; who “ maintained 
their integrity” to the last, and died at peace 
with God and man. Because they paraded 
not their benevolence before the world, the 
influence they exerted has been too frequently 
overlooked by those outside the Society of 
Friends ; but search where we will, over the 
wide field of philanthropy, and we shall find 
that some of them have been busy there. 
Because to this peculiar people belongs the 
credit of being the first religious body which 
freed itself from the iniquity of slavery, we 
have dwelt at some length on the subject. 

In the memorable year of 1776, when the 
time had fully come for them to cast out from 
their midst the unclean thing, the moral he- 
roism displayed by individuals of this com- 
munity was truly remarkable. Clarkson, 
(the world-renowned English philanthropist) 
justly eulogizes the Friends at that time as 
follows: “ ‘They could not be deterred, as the 
became convinced of the unlawfulness of hold- 
ing men in bondage, from doing that which 
they believed to be right. Many liberated 
their slaves whatever the consequences were, 
and some gave the most exalted example in 
doing it, not only by consenting as others did 
thus to give up their property, and to incur 
the penalties of manumission, but by caleu- 
lating and giving what was due to them over 
and above their food and clothing, for wages 
from the beginning of their slavery to the day 
when their liberation commenced. One of the 
brightest instances of this was afforded by 
Warner Mifflin. He gave unconditional lib- 
erty to his slaves, and paid all the adults, on 
their discharge, the sam which Arbitrators, 
mutually chosen, awarded them. Thus manu- 
mission went on, some sacrificing more, others 
less—some granting it sooner, others later ; 
till, in the year 1787, there was not a slave in 
the possession of an acknowledged Quaker.” 


The first petition against the slave-trade 


was presented by Friends to the British 


Parliament in 1783, and the memorial to our 










from the Yearly Meeting of Phi 
about the same time. Thus almost simulta- 
neously, on both sides of the Atlantic, this 
peculiar people took the initiatory steps to- 
wards the removal of a great national sin. 


adelphia, 


Subsequently, as the Anti-Slavery move- 


ment widened, the active labors of Friends 
(as a Society) in the cause were measurably 
confined within the narrower limits of their 
own religious organization. 
have been individuals among them who have 
been hearty co-workers with those of other 
societies, but we refer now to the body. It 
would be unjust, however, to assign as a reason 
for such conduct, a lack of interest in’ the sub- 
ject, or to call them uncharitable towards 
other branches of the Christian church. The 
agitation of the slavery question had extended 


There always 


into the arena of politics, and, as we all 
know, was one of the prominent causes of the 


great Rebellion. 


A conflict of interests between the North 
and the Sonth, led to the clash of arms, and 
in the presence of “ grim-visaged war,” amid 
the thunder of artillery, and the blood and 
agony of battle, slavery expired. From the 
peaceful sanctuary of Quakerism had gone 
forth the cry that this monster must perish. 
Quaker prophets had foretold its doom. With 
pen and voice did they warn the people against 
the impending danger, but their admonition 
was unheeded. In obedience to the call of 
duty, some of their ministers visited our south- 
ern country to plead the cause of the slave 
with his master, but they were refused a hear- 
ing, and were driven from that benighted re- 
gion. When they declined to act as kidnap- 
pers on soil consecrated to freedom by their 
forefathers, the prison awaited them. Indeed 
the virus of slavery had corrupted the very 
heart of our body politic. It had closed the 
avenues of free speech. The subtle poison 
had not only penetrated into our legislative 
halls and courts, but it even contaminated our 
churches. With but few honorable exceptions, 
the pulpits of our land were silent on the great 
subject. Some of their learned occupants 
wrote elaborate arguments to show that the 
Bible sanctioned the evil. They seemed to 
have forgotten the teachings of the Master 
they professed to serve, who declared at the 
outset of his ministry on earth that he was 
sent “to heal-the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 

No marvel is it that under these circum- 
stances the peaceful Quakers retired from the 
confusion around them. Had they co-operated 
with those who differed from them widely us 
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to the best means to be employed for the abo- 
lition of slavery, they would have compromised 
some of their testimonies and peculiarities as 
a people; but be it remembered, that from 
their meetings still went forth, from time to 
time, memorials and petitions to Congress on 
behalf of the oppressed negro, and in their 
own quiet way was carried on the work for 
his emancipation. In the consideration of this 
question among themselves, that differences 
should arise, was to be expected ; and that in- 
dividual members should sometimes move too 
far in advance of the body, thereby creating 
temporary confusion, was not to be wondered 
at. Strange indeed would it have been, if, 
amid the conflict of opinions around them, a 
perfect unanimity of sentiment had prevailed 
in the counsels of the Quakers ; but of this we 
may be certain, that they were united in their 
abhorrence of slavery. And now that the 
monster has fallen, we find the Friends active 
in educating the freedman, thus preparing 
him for the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Foremost as a Society in liberating the bond- 
man, they were among the first, after the 
great act of National Emancipation was en- 
forced, to extend their protection and sympa 
thy to him which in his childlike simplicity, 
ignorance and dependence he so much needed. 

Let us be careful, then, not to confound 
their faithful maintenance of principles, which 
they believe themselves called upon to uphold 
before the world, with an apathetic indifference 
to the claims of the slave, but be ready to 
award them the praise which is their due of 
being the uncompromising opponents of sla- 
very, and the faithful friends of the blackman, 
whether bond or free. 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


“Our every act and word has some influ- 
ence to bear on some one, though we may not 
be conscious of it, or having consciousness, 
are not always faithful to its teachings.” I 
recur with vivid recollections to taking my 
seat in a crowded car, nearly opposite a gen- 
teel looking man, who I think was slightly in- 
toxicated. He conversed fluently in a very 
loud tone. This might have been tolerated 
had it not been for the frequent use of very 
profane language ; but however distasteful to 
those nearer him, no word was said to repress 
his ungentlemanly utterances. I looked 
around in vain for a vacant seat where I 
might escape the pain of hearing him, and 
avoid the unpleasant duty of entreating a 
stranger to refrain from such language; but 
at length feeling the impression so strong, I 
could no longer resist it, and seeking for 
greater strength than my own, I left my seat 
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and approached him, and looking earnestly 
in his face, said, ‘My friend, I have been 
greatly grieved at hearing thee take the name 
of our loving Father in vain—He to whom 
we owe our lives and every blessing we enjoy.” 
In a moment his countenance changed; he 
gents replied, “I beg your pardon, madam, 

will not thus pain you again.” As I quick- 
ly retreated, I could see varied expressions 
on the countenances of men near him. Some 
smiled, others looked serious, and a few 
frowned at my officious intermeddling with 
his freedom of speech. I am very glad to 
state that during our stay of several hours on 
the cars, (though he continued to converse,) 
his promise was faithfully kept; while I felt 
great condemnation that I had not had the 
moral courage earlier to appeal to his higher 
nature, which so promptly yielded to the word 
of entreaty. How great the responsibility de- 
volving upon us, dear sisters, that in the 
needed moment we promptly and faithfully 
speak the word of caution, entreaty or tender 
reproof to those who use profane language, 
thus impressing this truth on all with whom 
we may mingle, that no gentleman—no Chris- 
tian—will continue the habit of profanity, so 
opposed to purity and the benign precepts 
Christianity inculcates. 

A lovely and pure-minded young female’s 
affections were sought and won by a young 
man whom she thought entirely congenial, 
for so guarded was his language during their 
wooing, she had never heard from him the 
least discourteous word or profane utterance. 
A few days after she had promised “to share 
for life his weal or woe,” they, in company 
with other friends, were riding out, when in a 
moment of excitement words of profanity es- 
caped his lips, which fell as a thunderbolt on 
the ear of his bride, shocking her ideas of 
Christian propriety, while her eyes were in- 
stantly suffused with tears. She suppressed 
her wounded feelings, and sought Divine 
guidance in this trying emergency. Soon 
after, they alighted for refreshment. She 
asked her husband to walk out to a grove 
near by, when, putting her arms tenderly 
around him, she expressed the heartfelt pain 
she had endured to hear him profane the 
Holy Name, and besought him, with tears, to 
kneel with her in prayer, and beseech the mer- 
ciful Father to forgive the offence he had 
committed. He did not resist the tender 
appeal, and knelt with the loved one, feeling 
condemnation for violating the Divine com- 
mand, and heartfelt repentance followed. He 
sought for and found Divine strength to over- 
come the sinful habit. 

_ In after years this man, who is now living, 
became, through Divine Grace, a Minister of 
the Gospel,—one, I trust, faithful to warn the 
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young, caution or reprove the old, against the 
sin that had beset him in past years. 

Let us, dear sisters, be equally faithful to 
entreat those using profane or impure lan- 
guage to desist, seeing how words spoken in 
kindness may reach “ the fortress within” and 
be blessed. R. DuGDALE. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 1st mo. 25, 1870. 





PERFECTION.—Christian perfection is the 
perfection of love, of desire, of effort—not the 
climax of attainment. A man can never be 
too righteous to grow, not until a cedar can 
be too healthy and strong to grow—too full 
of sap, to put forth a new bud, expand a new 
leaf, start out a new bough, fashion a new 
cone, and enlarge its own trunk.— Alexander 


Clark. 





ARE WE TO HAVE A NEW RELIGION? 


To the thoughtful observer of social devel- 
opments no proof need be adduced in support 
of the assertion that the present is a time 
of unusual religious activity in all parts of 
the civilized world. The more thoughtless 
may be reminded of the increasing number 
and growing acerbity of divisions among the 
leading sects of all faiths, the spread of Pro- 
testantism in Italy, Spain and South America, 
the increase of Catholicism in England and 
in parts of Germany, the Ritualistic excite- 
ment in England and the United States, the 
threatened split among the Jews and Mor- 
mons, the growth of new sects, the rise of 
Spiritualism into a church, and even the or- 
ganization of so-called infidelity into religious 
bodies, with priests, and emblems, and forms 
of worship. Nor are great political measures 
wanting to illustrate or prove the depth of 
the movement: the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, though in its execution and 
anticipated influence intended as a merely 
political measure, is yet in its essence purely 
a tribute to the rights of religion; while the 
freedom of worship in Austria has scarcely 
any real political character, and the pro- 
posed Ecumenical Council at Rome is merely 
the expression of a powerful desire on the 
part of all Catholics to restore to their church 
organization its endangered unity and com- 
pact force. Everywhere the social influence, 
and in many places, especially with us, the 
political influence of the smaller religious 
circles, the congregation, is quietly but rapid- 
ly extending and leading to earnest differ- 
ences of views. The general interest finds 
expression in various minor ways. Led by 
one or two of the great New York dailies, 
newspapers throughout the country regularly 
report the sermons preached by leading clergy- 
men, and there is everywhere much less of 
that kind of profanity which finds a vent in 


ready appeals to sacred things at inopportune 
moments and in public places. 

What is the cause of this growth of religi- 
ous activity, this increased interest in matters 
of faith, this deepening respect for whatever 
men think sacred ? 

The essence of all religion is the recogni- 
tion by man of a power superior to himself, 
all faithis but the unresisting submission, all 
prayer but silent appeal, all worship but the 
open homage to that higher power which all 
men recognize, though they may forget. In- 
fluences of various kinds affect the intensity 
of all men’s religious feelings, and vary the 
degree of consciousness with which men recog- 
nize their weakness. In times of prosperity, 
when success follows our efforts, we are strong 
and confident in our strength. In times of 
danger we involuntarily pray. When we en- 
counter difficulties that we cannot overcome, 
we appeal for aid. Never since the Reforma- 
tion was there a time, when the great masses 
of peoples everywhere felt so utterly helpless 
and wretched as they do now. ‘The mute 
despair of growing pauperism stifles the pzeans 
of joy over our so-called material progress. 
Suffering peoples everywhere are unconscious- 
ly revolting against evils which the; indis- 
tinctly feel, but do not understand. Which- 
ever way we turn we see people sunk to in- 
credible depths of immorality and base self- 
ishness. Gambling such as the world never 
knew before, amid high and low; extrava- 
gance, frivolity, drink, opium, infanticide ; 
corruption in the courts, corruption in the 
legislature, corruption in the family; the 
growth of immense capitals and the illegal 
combinations of corporate powers, making 
men more powerful than the State; perver- 
sion of legislation to the oppression of the 
poor by the creation of monstrous monopolies 
and legalized robbery; corporations combining 
to throw thousands of families out of employ- 
ment, in order to double and treble the price 
that. they can wring from every one obliged 
to use their products; entire States control- 
led by two or three corrupt demagogues ; 
the law openly defied, the moral sense de- 
rided, fraud, deceit, violence, shamelessness 
everywhere, and nowhere redress! Govern- 
ment has lost its influence, the law its pow- 
er, public opinion its purity, and men are 
once more vividly reminded that there is a 
power higher than man, that there is an ap- 
peal that will be heard, that there is a court 
which knows no bribes. The helpless, hope- 
less subjugation of the world to the tyranny 
of a degraded Roman Senate prepared the 
minds of men for the teachings of Christ. 
From under the irresistible iron heel of feud- 
alism, Northern Europe rose to listen to 
Luther and his compeers. Can it be, that 
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from the dire oppression of moneyed oligar- 
chies the ape of this century are to awaken 
to a higher spiritual life? Is the recent 
growth of religious activity the first evidence 
of reviving faith? Are men turning with a 
faint and almost desparing hope to seek in 
religion the justice, the truth, the purity they 
nowhere else can find? 

The church as it stands can offer but little 
of what men seek. Like society, like law, 
like government, it is led, sustaine4, protect- 
ed, supported by the very gamblers and theives 
against whom it should afford redress. Its 
teachings now have no power over the con- 
sciences of men. Its ablest disciples doubt 
its vitality. “1s Protestanism a failure? Is 
Christianity a failure?” resounds on all sides. 
But the very doubt implies inquiry. The 
struggle of sects proves the earnestness of 
thought, The outer form of the church, with 
its hierarchy, and its rituals and devices, and 
emblems, may prove unequal to the task of 
regeneration. But the fundamental thought 
vt all religion, that before the higher power 
that rules the universe all men are equal, will 
ever remain. In that thought all that are 
oppressed will ever find refuge; to that 
thought all oppressors must bow ; and whether 
in the shape of a new religion or in the shape 
of a new revivified Christianity, that thought 
will ultimately restore men to virtue, justice, 
liberty, and peace.— New Jersey Enterprise. 





From “British Friend.” 
JOHN KIRKHAM. 


Though this Friend has been many years 
deceased, yet we expect that among our read- 
ers there may be a considerable number who 
remember him as an esteemed minister, his 
gospel labors not having been confined to his 
own meeting, but extending to many others. 
In a jist of Friends visiting Scotland on relig- 
jous service, and which was published about a 
year ago in our columns, we find the name of 
John Kirkham, he having visited that country 
in 1822. In the same year, accompanied by 
Thomas and Elizabeth Nicholson, Thomas 
Hall and W. F. Nicholson, we find he visited 
the Isle of Man in his capacity as a minister, 
and when at Douglas, the following affecting 
account was related to him. 

He was in a family consisting of five orphan 
children, their grandmother, and aunt. The 
eldest daughter Mary was a young woman of 
\ery prepossessing appearance; there was 
something about her strikingly sweet and 
pensive. After a religious opportunity in the 
family, the aunt (Bethia Andrews) took J. K. 
aside, and queried of him whether he had ever 
before heard of this young woman; upon his 
replying in the negative, she told him that 
about two years ago Mary, who at that time 





lived with her mother and took in needlework 
to assist in their maintenance, was walking 
out one winter’s evening for retirement, as was 
her usual practice, and being intent on reading 
a book which she held in her hand, did not 
observe the path, and was precipitated down 
the cliffs, the depth of 300 feet, by which, 
however, she sustained but little injury, from 
alighting on her feet. Her first consideration 
was to endeavor to discover the most probable 
means of escape ; upon examination she found 
she had fallen into a small cave, a spot in 
which the rocks on either hand projected far 
out into the sea. This discovery almost pre- 
cluded the idea of escape, as the evening was 
closing in, and should the tide come up close 
there seemed no chance but of her being 
washed away ; in observing the tide, however, 
she found that it would not reach her, and 
therefore she began to consider in what man- 
ner she could best pass the night in her perilous 
situation. After vainly endeavoring to climb 
the rocks, she laid herself down as close to the 
foot of them as she could, and thus spent the 
night. As daylight returned, she could see 
vessels passing at a distance, and exerted all 
her strength in calling to them, but in vain; 
she renewed her search to find out a way of 
escape, and seeing one part of the rock not so 
steep as the rest, she endeavored to climb it, 
and ascended about 100 feet, when she found 
herself so overhung with projecting rocks, that 
to proceed farther was impracticable, and to 
descend was not only difficult, but dangerous, 
She, however, attempted gradually to let her- 
self down again, but in doing this she lost her 
foothold,and merely hung by her fingers and 
her chin ; managing again to rest her feet, she 
descended a little farther, when another step 
precipitated her to the bottom ; but neither by 
this fall did she sustain much injury. On the 
first evening and succeeding morning she had 
exerted her voice so much in endeavoring to 
make herself heard, that by noon she had lost 
all her power of speech. She felt greatly con- 
cerned on her mother’s account, who she ex- 
pected was overwhelmed with grief at her ab- 
sence ; besides, she suffered much from extreme 
thirst. After a long and fruitless search round 
the cave for water, she went towards the sea, 
and attempted to drink from it, but it made 
her feel so ill that it was with difficulty she 
returned from the spot; at iength she discov- 
ered a part of the rock where the water oozed 
out drop by drop at long intervals ; these drops 
she contrived to catch in a shell, and with the 
water thus obtained she moistened her mouth 
from time to time. She frequently saw vessels 
pass, but they were so distant that those on 
board did not perceive her. In this perilous 
situation she remained three days and three 
nights exposed to the elements, and the fourth 
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evening was fast closing upon her when she 
percsived a boat much nearer than any she 
had before seen, and as may be supposed, with 
the most intense anxiety she endeavored to 
acquaint them with her situation; being un- 
able to speak, she tried to attract their notice 
by waving her white handkerchief ; they, how- 
ever, did not observe her, and kept on their 
course. The moment was critical; in a few 
minutes she must lose sight of them, and with 
them all hopes of escape; at length she once 
more tried to exert her voice by a violent ef- 
fort, and uttered a loud scream, which was 
rovidentially heard by the men in the boat. 
hough some of them thought it was only a 
bird, one of them said he believed it to be a 
human voice, and after some altercation they 
determined to land, and they came to the place 
where she was; but she was so overcome with 
joy on seeing them, that she had only sufficient 
strength to tell them her name, and the house 
they should take her to, and immediately 
fainted away. In this situation they carried 
her to the boat, and conveyed her to the house 
she named; and upon inquiring whether a 
young woman was missing, they were answered 
in the affirmative, and were directed to carry 
her into her mother’s chamber, when, upon 
entering, she beheld her affectionate parent 
just expiring, distracted with anguish for the 
supposed loss of her beloved daughter. She 
was, however, sufficiently sensible to know that 
her daughter was present; glancing her eyes 
upon her, she gave one sweet smile, and in- 
stantly expired. This affecting, this heart- 
rending sight was too much for the poor en- 
feebled daughter. She now supposed herself 
the cause of her mother’s death, and in con- 
sequence a state of derangement ensued. For 
eight months she was never heard tq express 
anything but, “Oh my puor mother, I have 
killed my mother!” During this time she 
took no sustenance except what was forced 
down, and the great agitation of her mind soon 
wore down her emaciated frame, and her con- 
tinuance in mutability seemed likely to be very 
short. Upon receiving this intelligence her 
aunt, who lived at Whitehaven, determined 
to go and see her, she thought for the last 
time; she was then attending upon another 
afflicted relative, and was unable to make a 
long absence, and promised to return by the 
next ship. She went, and after spending a 
few days said to her mother, “ As it does not 
seem probable I shall ever see poor Mary 
again, [ should like to go and sit quietly by 
her a little while without entering much into 
conversation, during which time we will dis- 
miss the keeper” (the distressed state of her 
mind rendering such an attendant necessary.) 
When they came to the apartment where Mary 
was, they found she had thrown herself on the 





























bed, and appeared to be in a sound sleep ; her 
attendant remarked she had never known her 
sleep so soundly since her indisposition. After 
requesting to be left alone, they sat down by 
her bedside for a considerable time in silent 
reflection ; her aunt thinking it time for her 
to leave, went to the foot of the bed, looking 
at her as she thought for the last time, and 
laid her hand upon her ankle; it was cold; 
thinking her near her close, she grasped her 
foot in retiring as if to say farewell, “I shall 
see you no more!” At that instant Mary 
opened her eyes, and smiling sweetly upon - 
them, said, “Oh aunt, I want to speak to you, 
you need not think I am distracted, I know 
you,and I know my grandmother. I am now 
quite sensible ; I want to tell you what I have 
seen, and you may believe it is true, though 
perhaps you will hardly credit it. If ever 
any one saw an angel, I have seen one in my 
sleep; his countenance was so sweet and 
beautiful, I have never seen anything like it 
before. He told me I must not grieve any 
longer for my mother, that she was happy ; 
he also told me I must now go back to the 
world, and assured me that if I endeavored to 
do as well as I could, and lived a sober and 


religious life, I should one day have a seat by 
the side of my mother. Oh! that I could 
give you some idea of the beauty of the angel, 
he was so beautiful, so glorious. I hope you 
do not think my mind is not right now, for it 
feels as well as ever it was.” 

From that time she perfectly recovered the 
use of her faculties, and nearly two years had 
elapsed when the Friends saw her. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








I see so many things that need to be done— 
so many little and great openings for service 
—that I sometimes scarcely know which to 
do and which to leave undone. We have a 
large family of little ones, and I could easily 
occupy myself fully at home, and would often 
be glad to do so; but I remember the story of 
the mother hen and her one chicken, and how 
completely she was engrossed in scratching 
for that one, while the mother of a large 
brood adopted some orphans, and found a 
little leisure to devote to them. If those who 
could do more cannot or do not see and do 
the work that is needing to be done, outside 
of their comfortable homes, those who do see 
must exert themselves the more; and I some- 
times find the more we are pressed, the more 
we systematize our labor, and then we can 
accomplish even more than had seemed pos- 
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press in relation to the excellency of our 
simple faith—that acceptance depends upon 
doing the best we know. My spirit salutes 
D. with the language of encouragement to 
use the strength that is offered him, and he 
= find it to increase. I am glad he is with 
thee. 

Farewell, my dear friend. Though thou 
art weak, the Arm thou leanest upon is strong; 
yea, able to bear up under any burden that 
may be laid upon thee. 


sible. I endeavor not todo unnecessary work 
for our children in the way of dress, but [ have 
found that by being too rigidly plain, harm 
was sometimes done, unless I felt the neces- 
sity laid upon me by the secret requirements 
of Truth : and I find that an occasional cheer- 
ful gratification of the children’s wishes, after 
giving them my views, is quite as likely to 
convince them as a constant, persistent denial 
of their desire even for superfluities. 































There seems to be a feeling awakened in 
my heart towards thee, my beloved friend, 
that may be embraced in the language— 
“Speak to my people that they go forward.” 
My spirit has been with thee so continually 
in sympathy and unity with thy anticipated 
visit, that I seem to hear the spiritual rejoic- 


ings of some among whom thy lot will be cast, | Woolman’s departure for E owen t 
after this manner: “ How beautiful upon the Se ie oe cae a ee 


mountains are the feet of those who publish Sketches of Friends, &c., with that rela ted 
glad tidings, and say unto Zion thy God by himself in his Journal, page 159, edition 
reigneth.” Oh! will it not repay thee—will | 1837. He says: “And hearing in town that 
it not comfort thee and render thy spirit} Joseph White had a desire to see me, I felt 
humbly thankful—if thou canst return with | ype reviving of a desire to see him, and went 
sheaves in thy hand ?—if thou canst be made h his h a Raia ; h 

instrumental in bringing any to see the = * on ere next Gay Ons, WPT 
beauty of holiness, to acknowledge that the | | tarried two nights—then early in the morn- 
teachings of the gospel are gladdening? I| ing, I parted with my family under a sense of 
the humbling hand of God upon me,” &e. 


will not add words, desiring only to relieve 
my mind of feelings that have deepened all) ww. gre informed by the author of the 
“Sketches,” that the account there given is 


the day, and which seemed to demand ex- 
pression even at this late hour of the night. : r 
on the authority of a well-known and promi- 
nent Friend, now deceased, to whom John 
Woolman’s wife related it. That it seems at 
first sight to conflict with John Woolman’s 
own account is admitted, but inasmuch as he 
leaves us to conjecture whether it was a mu- 
tual parting or otherwise, we may accept his 
wife’s version of it on the authority given, be- 
cause we can readily imagine a painfully sen- 
sitive man, such as John Woolman is repre- 
sented to have been, might so act under such 
trying circumstances. 
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Our attention has been called to an appa- 
rent discrepancy in the account of John 





How often little troubles press us down, 
when those of greater moment we feel strength- 
ened to bear with fortitude. I remember the 
remark of a dear old colored woman who was 
in trouble: “Ah! missus, it is these little 
things that drives the grace out of our souls. 
When great troubles come we trust in God. 
We ought to watch and trust when these 
little trials come.” 





My thoughts are with you almost constantly. 
I suppose you attended select meeting on Sev- 
euth-day. I was willing to believe it was a 
time of refreshment, even though exercising 
labor may have been your portion. If the 
Master was felt to be with you, you could 
say, “It is enough.” I want you all to keep 
under the guidance of the Good Spirit, so 
that every movement, both public and pri- 
vate, may show you have been with Him, 
who can always fit you for service. I write 
not thus from any want of confideuce—nay, 
nav—but only give you the feeling as it arose. 

On Seventh-day I attended the funeral of 
our friend 8S. B. There wasa large gather- 
ing, and I thought we were favored with the 
covering of sweet solemnity, under which thy 
two friends L. and J. had a few words to ex- 


ARE WE TO HAVE A New Re icion?— 
This is the title of an article clipped from the 
“ New Jersey Enterprise,” which will be found 
in our present number. The subject is one 
to which no thoughtful mind can be indiffer- 
ent. “The religious activity in all parts of 
the civilized world” shows there is an element 
astir that should purify the moral atmosphere, 
and occasion a recognition of a higher stand- 
ard than professing Christendom has yet at- 
tained. It has been proved that organiza- 
tions, however “orthodox and evangelical” 
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they may be considered, fail in bringing the 
people as a whole to the standard of purity, 
without which there can be no Christianity. 

Why is it? How far are those accounta- 
ble for this deficiency who are the professed 
followers of Him who is “ meek and lowly in 
spirit?” Isit because they are not produc- 
ing the legitimate fruits of Christianity?—are 
not marked with the gentleness, meekness and 
love which would lead them to be “ the friend 
of sinners,” even at the cost of religious repu- 
tation? Are they found, as was the great 
Exampler, ready to extend a helping hand to 
such as are willing to heed the exhortation— 
“Cast away all your transgressions whereby 
you have transgressed, and make you a new 
heart and a new spirit, for why will ye die?” 
“For I have no pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth, saith the Lord God.” Ezek. xviii. 
31, 32. 

Are those who are called by the name of 
the loving Master giving evidence by a self- 
sacrificing life—* That the life is more than 
meat and the body is more than raiment.” 
Luke. xii. 23. 

We feel that the above queries are worthy 
serious consideration ; and if upon investiga- 
tion there be found “a stone of stumbling, a 
rock of offence,” let it be removed, that no 
weary traveller may be rendered less hope- 
ful, by striking his foot against it. 

Let none withdraw from this spiritual 
search because of the labor it will require. 
It may involve the sacrifice of cherished 
opinions that have descended as from father 
to son, but if in the enlightenment which 
Truth gives, these may be regarded as useless 
habiliments, that have adorned self rather 
than the good cause, let there be a willingness 
to cast them aside, leave them behind, and 
follow the Light as it shines upon “the way 
in which we should go.” By this means we 
may become in possession of the “ new heart” 
and the “ new spirit,” and obtain a knowledge 
of true and vital religion, which is both old 
and new ; for, like the mercies of heaven, the 
influences which pervade it are “ new every 
morning.” 





DIED. 


QUIMBY.—In Duanesburgh, Schenectady Co., 
N. Y., on the 23d of Twelfth month, 1869, of ty- 
phoid fever, Esther, wife of Samuel Quimby, in the 
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79th year of her age. Though her illness was of but 
few days’ duration, she was ready for the summons, 
‘“‘Steward, give up thy stewardship.” Having 
faithfully fulfilled the relations of wife, mother, 
friend and neighbor, and long held some of the 
most responsible appointments in the Society, she 
quietly passed away, rich in years, rich in faith, 
and fruitful in good works. A member of Duanes- 
burgh Monthly Meeting. 

HOAG.—At Quaker St., Schenectady, Co., N. ¥., 
on the 27th of Eighth month, 1869, Frebon Hoag, in 
the 85th year of her age; a member of Duanesburgh 
Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—On the Ist inst., at her residence at 
Upper Greenwich, N. J., Hannah A. Haines, aged 
62 years, widow of the late Joshua Haines. She 
was a very consistent member of Woodbury Month- 
ly Meeting ; had been a sufferer for many years, and 
died in great peace and quietness. 

Ss panalaaiee! 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet on Fourth day evening, 
Second mo. 16th, at 8 o’clock, at Race St. Monthly 
Meeting Room. 

Jaco M. E.tus, } Clerks. 


ANNE CooPeR, 


—-—— er 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
afternoon, Second month 17th, at 3 o’clock, in the 
Monthly Meeting room at Race St. 

W. M. Levics, Clerk. 


~~) 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
2d mo. 13th, Flushing, Long Island, 11 A.M. 
‘© 20th, Orange, N. J., 10} A.M. 
= ‘¢ Bast Hamburg, N. Y., 11 A.M. 


—— -——.+ 0 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Second Term having commenced, it is earn- 
estly desired that prompt payment of all bills for 
Tuition be made to our ‘Treasurer. 

Henry M. Late, 
No. 30 North Third St., Philada. 
2d mo. 12—4t. 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

The following extracts are from an article 
which appeared in the Christ‘an Register on 
the 15th ult., in answer to’ the sentiment, 
“That there is neither justice, nor expediency. 
nor safety for our schools, nor peace, save in 
the recognition of the broad principle, that 
in the week-day schools the education is to be 
secular and simply moral; whilst religion, in 
all its forms, must be left for parents, Sunday 
teachers and pastors.” 


“The minister may think that he or the 
Sunday teacher has all the scope needed for 
religious influence to supplement that of the 
parent. But he may be assured that the op- 
portunities of the public school teacher afe 
more constant and powerful than his own. 
The clergyman meets the child at a remove; 
the teacher has a point of contact in the con- 
stant participation with the scholar in matters 
of every-day interest, and seen from an every- 
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day point of view, with no apparent motive 
for talking religion or morals. What word 
he quietly drops, what influence he gently ex- 
erts on these subjects, is felt, therefore, by the 
scholar to be a reality. 

“And no one but an expert can know the 
character of these opportunities, or the many 
direct or indirect ways in which they may be 
used. Shall the teacher, to whom God, both 
as Creator and Comforter, is a present reality, 
—shall such a teacher, after treading with his 
class the domain of physical science, and 
tracing the identification of forces, till they 
merge in the one Great Force,—pause at the 
threshold of Spirit, and give no inspiring 
glimpse within the veil? Yet this is “ teaching 
religion.” 

“With all my heart and soul, with all my 
conviction of a religious influence committed 
to me as a teacher, as truly as to any minister 
of the gospel, I deprecate such sentiments as 
those which I have quoted. 

“When I have spoken to my class of the 
human eye as an optical instrument, possible 
to be laid aside like a microscope, while the 
soul that saw through it still remains,—and 
have caught the kindling glance telling of an 
Impression conveyed, which years shall not 
efface,—shall I be likely to yield assent when 
told that religion must not be taught in schools? 

“These instances can only suggest what I 
mean of the opportunities of a day-school 
teacher for impressing that faith in the in- 
visible, spiritual and eternal, which must be 
acknowledged to be the foundation of religion. 
If it is the fault of teachers to be narrow and 
technical, it is apt to be the fault of preachers, 
that their generalizations of spiritual truths 
are so vague as to be incapable of application 
by the young mind. They do not know the 
multitnde of details in which opportunities 
exist, and are used by those in the daily walks 
of life, for exemplifying the truths of faith. 
Those persons help to make the profession of 
teaching only more technical and narrow who 
discourage any spiritualizing of truth on the 
part of the teacher. 

“ But religion is not only a faith, but a 
spirit and temper. The spirit of purity, truth, 
courage and love, I take to be something more 
than merely ‘secular and moral.’ Does the 
minister appreciate what it is to live and 
breathe from day to day, among a hundred 
boys and girls, in that mysterious dawning of 
maturity, when first trembles the rising flame 
whose influence, as Longfellow says, ‘ is either 
té purify or to destroy?’ Does he appreciate 
what it 1s to have the power in any degree, by 
act, or look, or word, to,determine whether it 
shall purify or destroy? Yet this influence, 






















in my view, is something more than moral. 
“And need I mention what it is to have 
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the power from day to day of influencing toa 
cheerful discharge of duty, to the overcoming 
of temptation, to generosity and unselfishness, 
victorious over hate and envy, and to a noble 
ambition in life; and all proceeding from, 
and based upon, a childlike desire for the 
Heavenly Father's approval, and a confident 
rejoicing in his upholding care? Yet this, 
certainly, must becalled theteaching of religion, 


“We may be assured that few parents, 


whatever their own belief or practice, will 
find fault that their children are impressed 
with a sense of a Creating and Governing 
Spirit in Nature, and are helped to become 
pure, truthful, loving and courageous, 


“Tf it be said that there would be danger 


of teachers not confining themselves to these 
broad truths of religion, I reply that teachers 


generally are too well aware of their own in- 
terests, even if they had no deeper principle, 
to attempt to teach sectarian doctrines in the 
common schools, 

“Let ministers consider whether they are 
sufficiently familiar with the daily life of our 
schools, both those where there is, and those 
where there is not, a distinctively religious in- 
fluence, before they commit themselves so un- 
reservedly to such extreme statements as I 
have quoted. I have taken the writer at his 
word ; not in any captious spirit, but believing 
that when he said religion, he meant religion, 
and not sectarian doctrines; and that it was 
meant, as it was written, to limit day-school 
teaching to what is simply secular and moral, 

“More, rather than less, religious influence 
in our public schools, is what we want ;- that 
we may not have a generation nursed under 
the dry light of the understanding, and know- 
ing neither the wonder and glory of God’s 
universe, nor the tender and divine depths of 
their own spirits.” J.C. P. 


—__—-~er———___—_ 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE WASTE? 


It is one of the wonderful facts in the eco 
nomy of nature, that no particle of matter, 
however minute or worthless it may appear, 
is ever wasted. Nothing is ever destroyed, for 
though we may change the form of matter, 
and make it for the time unfit for its primary 
use, we can never annihilate anything, for 
nature will use the elements apparently de- 
stroyed for some of her most subtle and valu 
able processes. In the last number of the 
London Quarterly, we find a graphic account 
of some of the ways in which art is learning 
to imitate nature in this respect, as is putting 
to various important uses the refuse matter 
that is daily cast away as worthless. The dust 
heaps of London, which contain all the waste 
of its 500,000 houses, were formerly deposited 
on open ground, forming vast hills, where 
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swine were brought to fatten, but of late this 
nuisance has been abolished, and now the con- 
tents of the dust carts are separated and ana- 
lyzed as soon as they arrive. The waste coal 
is divided, and the larger pieces resold, while 
the refuse coal-dust bakes the bricks that re- 
build the city. The bones go to the boiling- 
houses to make gelatine, the larger ones being 
converted into the numerous articles now ma- 
nufactured of bone, the smaller being ground 
down for manure, and the fat around them 
carefully preserved for soap. The paper, 
sorted according to color, is remade into 
paper, the worst portions being used for wrap- 
pers and papier-mache ornaments. The cotton 
and linen rags are of course converted into 
aper: the woolen ones beinz changed into 
Prilliant and silky cloths of various textures. 
This is the original shoddy, the figurative 
meaning of which is so familiar to us all. The 
old metal is stripped of its solder (the most 
valuable part) and remelted, scraps of iron 
being frequently used to secure the copper 
that is found ir some streams, and which will 
incrust the iron, and in time dissolve it, so that 
it is replaced by a mass of copper which would 
otherwise escape into the sea. Broken glass 
is melted and worked up anew, and glass vials 
are resold to the druggists. Old boots and 
shoes are, if possible, patched up and sold to 
those who are willing to buy them, or if too 
far gone, the leather is cut up into pieces for 
the cobbler. India-rubber shoes and other 
articles are melted, mixed with new gum, and 
reformed into their original shapes. The ve- 
getable decay feeds the pigs, and the broken 
crockery is powdered to make new roads. 

In France, the dead body of every horse is 
utilized, the hair going to the upholsterer, the 
hide to the tanner, the intestines to make 
strings for lathes, the fat is sold for twelve 
cents a pound, the hoofs and bones are sent 
tothe turner. Even the rats of Paris are se- 
cured for their furs, and their skins, which are 
used for gloves. The French sheep are also 
now made to contribute in a novel manner to 
the use of man. They draw from the land, 
in grazing, a large amount of potash, much of 


» Which is expelled from the skin in the form of 


sweat, constituting about fifteen per cent. of 
the weight of the fresh fleece. This potash is 
extracted by immersing the raw wool in water, 
evaporating the solution, and distilling the 
residue, from which is obtained some gas used 
in lighting the factory, some ammonia, and a 
final residue of carbonate, sulphate and chlo- 
ride of potassium; which are separated and 
sold. It has been computed that eighty-four 
sheep would in this way produce potash to the 
value of about five dollars each year. 

_ The drainage that has just been completed 
in London, not only secures health to its in- 
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habitants, but is estimated to be worth two 
millions of pounds sterling, in the manure it 
yields. For many years the English went to 
great expense to procure guano from the Pa- 
cific Islands, which formed a less useful ma- 
nure than that which was already poisoning 
the air of their own shores, Various useful 
products are now obtained from the offensive 
refuse of gas works, which was formerly emp- 
tied into the sea. Benzine, naphtha, lamp- 
black, paraffin oil, and ammonia, are some of 
these. The delicate perfumery, so highly 
prized by the most fastidious, is often obtained 
from refuse and repulsive materials. Fusil 
oil, a peculiarly fetid liquid, forms the basis 
of the oil of pears, oil of apples, and oil of 
grapes. The oil of almonds, so much in de- 
mand as a perfume and flavor, is procured by 
the action of nitric acid on the offensive oils 
of gas tar, and the “oil de mille fleur,” is 
chiefly derived from the drainage of the cow 
house. 

These are but a few of the economic disco- 
veries that have lately been made, as to the 
use of waste substances. They are constantly 
increasing with the demand, and are well 
worthy of the attention of the practical scien- 
tific scholar.— Phila. Ledger. 








MADAGASCAR. 

We hear further particulars of the burning 
of the idols at Madagascar, and the wonderful 
flocking of the people to the churches. Three 
towns were sacred as the residences of the 
royal idols, and the English treaty stipul ited 
that no European was to visit them. It was 
a sacrilege for a horse to enterthem. The 
keepers had especial rights under previous 
rulers, and honors that were shared only by 
princes of the royal blood. The present queen 
had considerably abridged these privileges, 
and was intending to burn the idols on the oc- 
easion of the dedication of the new royal 
chapel. But some movements of the priests 
led her to hasten her orders. To the horror 
of the inhabitants of these towns, a royal 
officer rode in on horseback, demanded the 
idols as the property of the queen, and burned 
them. They consisted only of a shapeless 
little piece of wood, or an imitation of a small 
insect wrapped up in cloth, or a piece of chalk 
ina bag. The people in the country would, 
many of them, refuse to believe that the queen 
had really renounced idolatry till the dreaded 
idols were destroyed. Instructions were sent 
everywhere in the province of Imerina, with 
its million of population, urging a similar de- 
struction; and everywhere the household pe- 
nates were burned. This produced a call 
from every quarter for teachers. The prime 
minister had the good sense not to give go- 
vernment aid; but urged, that contributions 
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be taken up in every church, and that each 
church should send out as many teachers as 
possible. A list of 160 villages was made 
which needed such instruction, and men have 
been found for nearly all of them. The Ma- 
lagasy system of compulsion has in many 
cases been carried much further than the mis- 
sionaries like, and stress has been put upon 
some of the villages to induce them to burn 
their idols and attend the churches; but such 
has not been the general rule, nor is it in ac- 
cordance with the ‘desire of the government. 
—The Independent. 


ge 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


‘Your Fathers, where are they ? and the proph- 
eta, do they live forever ?’’ 


How many of the fathers 
Have with the passing year, 
Completed here their labors, 
And sought a higher sphere. 
The fathers in our Israel, 
A consecrated band, 
Found worthy in the temple 
With priests and seers to stand. 


Who in their Master’s service, 
Employed from day to day, 
Still grew in heavenly wisdom, 
And conquered in the fray. 


Thus serving, watching, praying— 
They sought to ‘‘ mind the light”— 
And walk among their fellows 
In vestments clean and white. 


To them it was not given, 

The bread of life to break ; 
But loudly, by example, 

Of things divine they spake. 


‘** Come, wend with us to Zion,”’ 
They meekly seemed to say— 

‘* For we have seen the Master— 
Talked with him by the way.”’ 

Ah ! who shall fill their places, 
Their fallen mantle wear; 

And serving in the temple, 
The solemn feast prepare ? 

And who in day of battle, 
Like Moses’ friends of old, 

Shall bear their leaders’ armor— 
Their ‘‘ heavy hands’’ uphold ? 

And to the Lord’s anointed, 
When faint, the wine shall bring— 

Or fill the cruise with water, 
Pure water from the spring ? 

Ah ! who shall fill their places— 
Like them shall ready stand, 

To watch and wait in meekness, 
Or work, at God’s command ? 

Oh ! may the heavenly mantle 
Upon tine children fall— 

Aad they be found, like Samuel, 
But waiting for the call. 

Salem, 2d mo., 1870. 


_ A man too busy to take care of his health, 
is like a mechanic too busy to take care of his 
tools. 


A. BR. P. 
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LOVE US AT HOME. 


Ah, yes! we ean bear the day’s burden and heat, 
The dust and rude jostlings we find in the street, 
And censuring whispers that float till they meet 
The ears they were never intended to greet, 

If they love us sincerely at home. 


We can bear by the crowd to be hurried along, 

Down-trodden, supplanted, oppressed by the strong; 

We can bear even lasting and unprovoked wrong, 

If our hearts through it all can chant truly the song, 
Oh, they love us most dearly at home. 


We can bear a wild storm, be it snow, bail or rain; 
Heavy losses, instead of the long-looked-for gain; 
Upbraidings and shadows that creep round our 


name, 
And threaten its brightness to hide or to stain, 
If they love us sincerely at home. 


Oh, love us at home! For this treasure we plead, 
With all else, this withheld, we are poor, poor in- 
deed ! 
Take all, but leave this, and with voices agreed 
We will sing with glad hearts, whatever our need, 
‘* They still love us—they love us at home,” 


—N. Y. Evening Post. 


el oe 
From Western Christian Advocate. 


IN HONOR PREFERRING ONE ANOTHER, 


This is a sermon—a kind of sermon at any 
rate. And of course it must have a text, and 
the text of this sermon is the verse, or rather 
the part of the verse placed at the head of it, 
This sermon will have three parts—an ex- 
planation, an illustration, and an applica 
tion. 

1. The Explanation. The explanation is 
to be an explanation of the text. The text 
means that in our dealings with our fel 
low-creatures we must treat every body with 
kind and respectful consideration. 

The whole verse is this: “ Be kindly affee 
tioned one to another in brotherly love; in 
honor preferring one another.” The word 
honor means respectful politeness; and the 
precept therefore means that in our dealings 
with our fellow-creatures we must treat every 
body in a respectful and proper manner, 
Every body. It does not say in honor pre 
ferring the rich and the great, but one aw 
other; that is, every body that we have any- 
thing to do with. So much for the explana 
tion of the text. Now for an -illustration of 
the meaning of it. 

2. The Illustration. A poor old woman 
was engaged one morning mopping down the 
stairs at a hotel. Before she had finished the 
work some gentlemen began to come in— 
travellers who had arrived by an early train. 

The first that came was a man they called 
Colonel. He was not a real Colonel, but 
ouly a make-believe. He came hurrying 
along, and without giving the poor woman 
time to move her pail, said to her in a rude 
and surly voice, “ Take your pail out of the 
way, old woman. Can’t you get your work 
done up in the morning earlier than this ?” 
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He looked upon the woman with an ex- 


y as he passed her, and muttered to another 
5 man who was close behind him, as he went 
on up stairs, “ What an ugly old hag!” 
Very soon afterwards, two other gentlemen 
came in. The foremost, who was somewhat 
ng; advanced in life, had a travelling bag in his 
ng, hand. The other one, who was younger, fol- 
ng, lowed him. ‘The old gentleman paused a mo- 
ment as he came up, and then said: “ Don’t 
‘in ; move your pail, ma’am; I can step over it.” 
2 She, however, made haste to move it. “I am 
sorry to disturb you at your work,” said he, 
and looked down at her with a smile, and 
nodded as he passed. The poor woman’s face 
ead, was lighted up with something like a smile in 
 in- return, and as the gentleman passed on, she 
said to herself: “There’s one man at least 
ood, that don’t hate me.” And a tear came into 
ae,” her eyes, 
st, When the two gentlemen reached the top 
of the stairs, the younger one said to the old- 
er, in a joking way, “ You were very polite to 
Re the old woman, brother George.” 
any “Well,” rejoined George, “stop a minute 
and and look at her.” 
ther They had by this time reached the top of 
fit, § the stairs and had begun to turn to go along 
ex- § the hall—but they stopped and looked over 
licae § the baluster at the woman, still going on with 
her work below. 
mn is “Lock at her,” said the old gentleman, 
text speaking, however, in a low tone, so that the 
felt § woman did not hear him. She did not even 
with notice that the gentlemen had stopped. 
“Look at her. See her sallow and wrinkled 
ffeo- face; and what a careworn and sorrowful ex- 
5 in pression upon it! There was a time when 
word {she was a young girl, with a blooming face 
the and a white neck, and young men in love 
lings §withher. Everything in life looked bright 
very § and happy toher then. But look at her now. 
mner, § Poor thing! We can’t help her much, but 
pre ff Wecan at any rate respect her misfortunes, 
¢ am ff andspeak a kind word to her as we go by.” 
any- 3. And now for the Application. When- 
lana- ever you see a poor woman, or a poor man, 
on of for even a poor child, in the street, do not 
at them in a harsh and contemptuous man- 
man’ jp ler, but speak to them, if you have occasion 


nthe § speak at all, in a kind and considerate 
dthe § tone. By so doing, you will be obeying the 
in— Precept of the text, and instead of adding to 
train. ff the humiliation and suffering of the poor and 
alled {the miserable, you will do what you can to 
but lighten their sorrows. To find that you do 
rying § 20t look upon, and speak to them, with con- 
oman a but treat them with some degree of 
kindness and respect; will make them feel 
f the | Rot quite so unhappy perhaps as they did be- 
fore. 
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This is the end of the sermon.—Jacob Ab- 


ression of contempt upon his countenance, | bot. 





LADIES’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The ladies of London have recently estab- 
lished educational courses of lectures by 
eminent University Professors on physics, 
chemistry, geometry and English and French 
literature. Each course is to consist of thirty- 
six lectures on each subject. These lectures 
are not intended as a substitute for or to in- 
terfere with the systematic teaching of girls 
under seventeen years of age; but when these 
have completed their studies at school, they 
may, if so disposed, cultivate maturer thought 
by attending them. It is the purpose of the 
association to work heartily and impartially 
for the furtherance of any studies by which,a 
lady may seek the intellectual employment of 
her leisure, whether as a means of relaxation 
or of earning her living. If the scheme pro- 
jected should be found to work well, it will be 
extended, and may not improbably result in 
the foundation of a University for women. 
The experiment is at present confined to the 
branches of study above enumerated; but if 
these are well attended more subjects will be 
added in additional courses. The peculiar 
feature of this Association is that it does not 
dictate what a lady ought to study, but leaves 
it to herself to choose. She may attend as 
many or as few of the courses as she pleases. 
The scientific lectures, illustrated by experi- 
ments, are to be given at the University Col- 
lege, where lecture rooms adapted for every 
purpose and the requisite apparatus are already 
provided. 

The other lectures are to be given at St. 
George’s Hall and other public rooms, to be 
duly advertised. The experiment on so large 
a scale is a new one in London, but not so in 
England, for the ladies of the north were the 
first to start such a project. It is refreshing 
to listen to the language of the fair enthusiasts 
who believe they have hit upon a grand scheme 
for the elevation of their sex in intellectual 
standing. Here isa part of their programme: 
“ While in all our classes we mean work, we 
mean work for its own sake,—study of a sub- 
ject for the wholesome love of it ; and will not 
bend the course of our teaching to accord with 
the desire of any student who may think her- 
self compelled merely to cram for an examina- 
tion. But we desire to give the utmost help 
in our power to a genuine pursuit of knowl- 
edge, not only by lecturing but also by wel- 
coming all useful interchange of thought, and 
by endeavoring to answer the questions and 
lighten the difficulties of individual students. 
We wish, in short, in each class to do some 
quiet study in the natural way that makes it 
a pleasure to real students who enjoy their 
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work and give their whole minds to it, while 
they are about it. A very little learned in 
that way is worth the result of many years 
of cram.” 

The closing sentence contains a good deal 
of wisdom ; so, in fact, does the whole scheme. 
If there is any one thing more prejudicial than 
another to the education of the youthful mind, 
it is the vile system of cramming, i.e., of 
studying the lessons for the mere purpose of 
getting through them and of being able to 
answer certain questions, which are likely to 
be asked at the examinations, but without any 
wish to remember them so as to apply in after 
life the information thus gained. What ladies 
can do in the way of study was shown in the 
recent Cambridge University examinations, 
when a larger number of them than of the 
young men passed with credit. The Ladies’ 
Educational, Associations of England have 
commenced a system of training the faculties 
of their sex which is likely to do far more good 
than Women’s Rights Conventions, political 
lectures and discussions on the relations be- 
tween the sexes are ever likely todo. The 
higher the women raise their intellectual at- 
tainments, the higher will the men be obliged 
to raise theirs; otherwise, they will really be 
the inferior creatures which the “ strong- 
minded” assert they are. What nobler com- 
panion can an intellectual man require than 
a refined and intelligent, loving wife? But 
in order to appreciate her as he ought, he 
must not be far behind her in accomplish- 
ments. Such a class of women these Associa- 
tions hope to assist in forming and extending. 
They do not take their stand upon any theo- 
ries about which individual members may 
hold widely different opinions ; they act upon 
the simple principle that knowledge is good 
for all, and that, if possible, no man or woman 
who seeks it should find the door barred. The 
education movement is becoming very pro- 
minent in England, and some parties are ad- 
vocating the compulsory system for the chil- 
dren of all classes, a system which, a few years 
ago, Lord Brougham declared to be impracti- 
cable. There are others who have turned 
their attention to our system of voluntary at- 
tendance at school, and freedom from all de- 
nominational bias in the instruction imparted. 
It is not improbable that something of the 
kind will be attempted in England before 
long, but the old time-honored prejudices of 
class and religious sect will have to be over- 
come before it will be successful. The Ladies’ 
Educational Associations have set an example 
in this respect. Their lectures are open to 
all, without reference to position in society or 
religious opinions.—Phila. Ledger. 


We are placed in this world in order that 
we may know, and love, and serve God. 


[The interesting information contained jp 
the report of the “ Review of the Weather” 
by J. M. E., will be a sufficient reason for the 
infringement upon the “Item” column which 
its unusual length necessitates. ] 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


FIRST MONTH. 
1869. | 1870, 








Rain during some portion 
the 24 honrs...... ...0..se00 6 days 8 days, 
Rain all or nearly all day..... _ 1 4 
Snow, incl’g very slight falls} 3 ‘ 4 4% 
Cloudy, without storms ..... = 9 « 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted} 11 ‘* 3 4 
31 | gta 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, —_|—_—. 
ETC. 1869. 1870, 


Mean temperature of lst ail 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|37.00 deg. |41.07 deg, 
Highest point attained during 


MIOUIU siacicesecss. Scose tocssenas 60.00 ‘ |70.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do.|19.00 “ /18.50 %& 
Rain during the month, do.| 4.28in. | 4.07 in, 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 5 current weeks 

in each year. 1331 1544 





Average of the mean temperature of Ist 
month for the past eighty-one years. ...|31.35 deg, 
Highest mean of temperature during that 





OUSITG HONING, BIOS. co ciscccscecscee eoncases 44.00 “ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that! 
entire Period, 1E57- <....:.5cccccesss cocscsete '22.37 “ 


The exhibit above shows an exceedingly mild 
temperature for the commencement of 1870; bat 
while chronicling some of the extraordinary features 
of the month immediately under review for the 
present year, it may be well also to refer a little to 
the past. 

At the present moment the writer has before him 
what was then styled ‘‘a winter bouquet,’’ formed 
of the leaves of plants picked from his open garden 
in this city on the 30th day of First month, 1858, 
tastefully arranged, gummed on paper, and care 
fully preserved as a memento. These leaves were 
of good size, well matured as to texture and color; 
and the collection comprised Sweet Williams, Chry- 
santhemums, Forget-me-Not, Iceland Moss, Jesse 
mine Flowers, Narzette Rose, Honeysuckle, Colum- 
bine, Tulip, Larkspur, Red Pink, Box, Myrtle and 
Common Lilies. The leaves of the last-named 
measured at the time they were plucked ‘ull six 
inches in length.” Our diary for that month of 
1£58 also contains the following notes dotted down 
through the month, viz.: ‘‘In some places dande- 
lions are to be seen—yellow jessamines in 
bloom in some situations in the open air ;’’ “ farm- 
ers now plowing and some rolling their wheat ;"— 
while the following was still more extraordinary! 
‘* A friend of mine whose garden has a warm south 
ern exposure has now Johnny jump-ups and othe? 
early spring flowers in fall bloom; while another 
has a peach tree in blossom !”’ 

Another compiler, in speaking of January, 18%, 
stated that ‘‘ not a flake of snow fell in Philadelphis 
during the month, and the rivers and creeks were 
perfectly free from ice. On several days the mer 
cury went up to 70 degrees in the shade, and the 
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trees put forth their buds. The spring was very 
late in 1828, and in April of that year there was a 
heavy snow storm.’’ The same month of 1838 was 
also extremely mild. No snow fell during the en- 
tire month. Shrubbery in gardens which had a 
southern exposure put forth leaves, and at mid-day 
the thermometer frequently ranged from 60 to 64 
degrees. February of the same year was very cold. 

But the record of the late Charles Peirce, of this 
city, (an observer of the weather, ) for January, 1790, 
throws everything in the shade. He stated: ‘*The 
average Or medium temperature of this month was 
44 degrees. This is the mildest month of January 
on record. Fogs prevailed very much in the morn- 
ing, but a hot sun soon dispersed them, and the 
mercury often rau upto 70 in the shade at mid-day. 
Boys were often seen swimming in the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers! There were frequent show- 
ers, as in April, some of which were accompanied 
with thunder and lightning. The uncommon mild- 
ness of the weather continued until the 7th of Feb- 
ruary.”’ 

Though the month the present year has not reached 
the above, in some sections farmers have been plow- 
ing, buds have swollen almost everywhere around 
us, and shrubbery has bursted into leaf, while dan- 
delions have only needed the picking. 

Live grasshoppers, receiving their animus in the 
State of New Jersey, have been sent here as a curi- 
osity, while sprigs of jessamine in full bloom have 
been picked in the open air in this immediate vi- 
cinity. 

The following table, kindly furnished us by Dr. 
Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, shows the 
highest and lowest points attained during the 24 
hours, a8 well as the position at 9 o’clock A.M. 


First mo., 1870. Maximum. Minimum. 9 A.M, 


















1, ——- 45 39 39 
2, ‘ ‘ 59 39 55 
3, ‘ 7 42 36 37 
4, . . 37 33 38. 5 
5, gt 35 30 31 
6, 4h 29 35.5 
7, or 39 27 29 
3, . . 36 21 30 
9, ; : 28 18.5 20.5 
10, 4 29 24 31 
ll, ot 48 31 40 
12, ee te 50 37 39 
13, y ‘ 56.5 41 49 
14, att a 38 28 28 
15, a > 57 . 84 36.5 
16, ie 48 38 40 
17, . 70 42 52 
1 &, . . 59 38 44 h 
19, a 37 32 33.5 
20, —— 44 34 37 
21, 4 ‘ 46 37 39 
22, » as 49 2 35 
23, ae gl 60 47 52 
24, ae 53 40 42 
25, are 60 43 57 
26, —— 56 38 42 
27, Bo a 56.5 43 45 
28, Bd 46 36 37.5 
29, dae 46 39 40 
30, ‘o-+ 44 39 40 
31, ae 40 33.5 37.5 


In broad contrast to all this, we append the fol- 
lowing newspaper clippings: 

January 19, 1870—At Oshkosh, Wis., yesterday 
morning, the thermometer marked 16 degrees be- 
low zere, and at St. Paul, Mipn., 25 below. ‘ 

January 15, 1870—At Montreal, Canada, on Fri 
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day, the thermometer marked 21 degrees below 
zero; at Quebec, 24 degrees below; at Ottawa, 20 
degrees below; at Kingston, 16 degrees below, and 
at St. John, 7 degrees below. 


The periodicals of the day have teemed with such 


marvellous accounts that the writer scarcely knows 
which to cull for his compilation, but believing 
some of them will be valuable for future reference, 
he feels tempted, even at the risk of making an al- 
most unwarrantable lengthy article, to append the 
following, taken from the Westchester Village Reo- 
ord, from the penof L. H. Richards, of Phoenixville. 


He remarks: ; 
**It has been announced ‘that the climate re- 


peata itself every century,’ and ‘that such a winter 
as the present is unknown,’ both of which state- 
ments the weather records do not support. I an- 
nex a synopsis for sixty years—kept in and around 
Philadelphia. December 21, 1769—Our navigation 
was for several days at a stand, river being full of 
ice, but on Thursday last about 60 vessels went 
down. January 11, 1770—At present there is so 
much ice in the river that the navigation is at a 
stand. From this date up to 1778 and ’79 the win- 


ters were severe; that winter was mild, and Febra- 
ary, ’79, leaves of willow, blossoms of peach and 
flowers of dandelion were seen; the next was the 
hard winter; ice 16 to 19 inches thick, frost in the 
ground from four to five feet. January 27, 1771— 
The winter thus far has been remarkably mild, so 
that the earth has scarcely been frozen half an inch 
deep, or the smallest ponds covered with ice strong 
enough to bear a dog. Garlic was tasted in butter 
this month. Severe winters fullowed up to 1775 
and ’86. January 21, 1786—Our weather has been 
remarkably mild for the greater part of the winter 
until 17th, when it grew cold, and froze the river 
in a few days from side to side at the lower part of 
the city. For the next three winters navigation 
was closed. 1789 and ’90 was very mild up to 
February 7, 1790. January 2, 1790—Such an open 
winter as the present has not been known in the 
city since it was founded—boys bathing in the river 
as ifit were summer. For the next two winters ice 
closed the river. 1792 and 1793 was very mild. 
January 18, 1793—The extreme temperateness of 
this season exceeds any winter remembered by 
the oldest inhabitants of Philadelphia, for now we 
have April weather; a fine shad was caught and 
brought to Mr. Irwin’s tavern, ‘the White Horse,’ 
Market St., where it was elegantly served last 
Thursday evening. February 1—Froze hard last 
night ; first time any sleighing this season. 1793 
and ’94, ice in the river. December 25, 1794—As 
warm as the most timorous invalid could wish, 
January 21, 1795—The sky has continued almost 
invariably -without a single cluud for a long time 
past. Flies were seen a few days ago; indeed, 
there was an expectation with many people that 
there would be ne ice during the present season ; 
about the middle of last week, however, a frost 
came; at seven o’clock A. M. the thermometer in 
the open air was as low as 12 degrees ; a great part 
of the river was frozen over. February 9, 1796— 
The winter to this time was the most mederate I re- 
member for forty-five years ; navigation interrupted 
by driving ice. February 15—One of the coldest 
days this winter. December 23—Severe cold as re- 
membered for ten years, snow feet deep at the 
westward, From this period up to the winter 1824 
and 1825 navigation was interrupted by ice. De- 
cember, 1824, arrivals through the month. 1825, 
February 14—A May day, the Delaware as free from 
ice as in July. 1825 and 1826, riverclosed. De- 
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cember, 1826—Arrivals and clearanves. December, 
1827, navigation opened all the month. Spring, 
1828— During the winter navigation has been unin- 
terrupted. The ice-houses were unfilled and seve- 
ral cargoes of ice arrived. December 24, 1828— 
There has as yet been noice inthe canals to im- 
pede navigation, and boats are continually passing 
to and fro at Reading. April 27, 1829—The past 
winter was one of great severity, the first ice being 
formed January 4th. April is nearly spent, and we 
have had but few mild days. From which we may 
safely assume that, although so far mild, ‘Winter 
lingering chills the lap of May.’”’ 

About the middle of the month just closed, vio- 
lent storms of wind and fain have occurred at vari- 
ous points west and south. At a point on the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad a tornado demol- 
ished a large number of buildings, killing seven or 
eight persons and injuring eighteen. This storm 
passed over a portion of Louisville, accompanied by 
hail the size of walnuts, and caused great damage. 
Many persons left their houses to escape the flood. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Albany and other 
places also suffered severely about the same time, 
prostrating chimneys, telegraph-wires, &c. 

Philada., 2d mo., 1870. J. M. Extis, 


A Few Home Quvuestions.—How much 
better is your farm than it was one year ago? 
How much better are your implements? 
How much more lovely have you made your 
home by the planting of trees and shrubs? 
How much more have you added to the value 
of your property by the planting of orchard- 
trees and the small fruits? How much bet- 
ter is your stock of horses, of sheep, of cat- 
tle?- How much of error have you dis- 
covered in your mode of treatment of the dif- 
ferent crops you have grown? How much 
have you learned from your neighbors, from 
your agricultural papers, from your experi- 
ence in relation to your farm operations? 
How much have you learned fron your reli- 
gious papers of the true use of life? 


ITEMS. 

Tae Emancipation of the Serfs of Russia, it is 
stated, will become entire and complete on 2d month 
19th, 1870. From that date they will not be bound 
down to reside in their communes, but will be per- 
mitted to settle at will in any part of Russia. 

Benargs is the most sacred Brahminical city in 
India. A writer in the Missionary Chronicle says 
that great excitement has been produced in Benares 
by the appearance of a strange pundit, who an- 
nounced to immense assemblies that the Vedas 
gives no sanction to idolatry, and that the Puranas, 
which do, are not worth a cowrie. Thousands of 
people have visited him daily; and the pundits, 
rajahs, and gentry of the city have been put to their 
wits’ ends to answer him. He only converses in 
Sanscrit ; but he speaks this language so fluently, 
eloquently and clearly that many who only under- 
stands Hindi can comprehend him, while over the 
pundits his diction and arguments exert a wonder- 
ful fascination. There has been a committee 
formed of leading men to answer him. The city 
has not been so excited and alarmed for many a day. 
When at Cawnpore, the effect of this man’s argu- 
ments was 80 great upon a wealthy Hindu of Fur- 
ruckabad that, on returning to his city, he destroyed 
the temples which were upon his own grounds. 





Ir Costs More THAN Breap.—A few days ago a 
policeman remarked: ‘‘ There are three glasses of 
liquor drunk in this city for each loaf of bread that 
is eaten,’’ 

Suppose this true; then for each loaf of bread, at 
ten cents, there is paid for drinks thirty cents; or 
three times as much for liquor as for bread. 

It is estimated that four barrels of flour will sup- 
ply a family of five persons with bread for a year. 
A barrel of flour will make 264 pounds of bread, 
the four barrels will give 1,056 pounds. At six 
cents per pound, this is $15.84 for each barrel of 
flour, or $63.36 for the four barrels. If this esti- 
mate is too low, take five barrels of flour for each 
family of five persons, and the value of bread at six 
cents a pound is $79.20 for the year. The 182,000 
families of five persons each, constituting the popu- 
lation of the city, consume at this rate bread to the 
value of $14,414,400 a year. 

There is in this city now, at least four thousand 
places where intoxicating liquors are sold. The 
number in New York and Brooklyn in April, 1866, 
was 9,270. If these receive on an average $30 a 
day each, that is $43,800,000 a year, or at $15 a 
day each, it is $21,900,000 a year. It is true some 
of the drinking. houses are mere “ holes in the wall,” 
but others of them are palaces. Some of them take 
in only a few dollars a day, while large numbers of 
others take in hundreds of dollars. But it is not at 
the drinking houses, at public bars, where all the 
intoxicating liquors are consumed. At eating- 
houses, at clubs, and at the hotels, are expended 
large sums for wines and strong spirits. Thus the 
use of strong drink counts up very fast as against 
bread.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


An incident is recorded in the Independent ofa 
gentleman giving a pleasant surprise to a large 
number of women and children, mostly colored, 
whom he had noticed coming early every morning 
to pick over the ashes thrown from some of tke fur- 
naces in the Treasury department. In the night 
before Christmas, he had deposited two tons of fine 
coal in the usual place which was carefully covered 
with ashes. At daylight next morning he and 
some of ‘‘his accomplices in his midnight con- 
spiracy’’ hid in a position to watch the delight of 
the poor women. In a few moments the gift was 
laid open to view, and the wonder of the throng 
nor their great delight could be described as they 
were informed that it was intended for them. 


THERE is a vast copper mine in England, where 
shafts extend many hundred yards under the sea, 
The moaning of the waves as they dash against the 
rock is forever sounding in those gloomy aisles. 
When the storms come the sound of the waters be- 
conies so terrific that even the boldest miners can- 
not stay below, but leave their work and come out 
upon earth. Overhead are masses of bright copper 
streaming through the gallery in all directions, 
traversed by a network of thin red veins of iron, 
and over all the salt water drips, drips down from 
tiny crevices in the rock. Immense wealth of 
metal is contained in these roofs, but no miner dares 
give it another stroke with his pickaxe. Already 
there has been one day’s work too much upon it, 
as a huge wedge of wood driven into the rock bears 
witness. The wedge is all that keeps -back the sea 
from bursting in upon them. Yet there are three 
tiers of galleries where men work day by day, not 
knowing but at some fatal hour the flood may be 
upon them, rendering all escape as hopeless as it 
was in the days of Noah. The awe-stricken visitor 
hurries away from the scene with a heart appalled 
in view of the hourly dangers.— The Methodist. 
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Se 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


The Spring and Sumer sessivn of this Institution will com- 
menace On the 21st of Second mo., 1870. The Luitdings bave late:y 
been enlarged and supplied with all the modern improvements. 
Ther ugh instruction in every department. 

Terms 286 00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For Circulars, containing particulars and lithograph of the 
building, aidress the Principal, 

KICHARD DARLINGTON, Jz.. 

Imzxt226p Ercildoun Seminary, Chester Co.. Pa. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadephia, 


Dealer in WATCHES, DiAMos de. JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED E, SPOONS 
FORKS, 4c. Warranted to be saa the finest Nickel 
Silver at the lowest cash prices. All kinds of Watches aad Jew- 
elry repaired and made to order. Old Gold and Silver bought or 
taken io taken in exchange. _a2a2m6— 


OPENING OF WINTER STOCK 
Friends Central Dry Goods Store, 


700 Arch Street. 


VELOUR POPLINS, Choice Shaies. 


OPLINS. 

SILK WARP CHE v ECASHMERE POPLINS 

MODE AND OLIVE BROWN WOOL “ 

TAKKO POPLINS, Choice» and very desirable. 

PLAID eee m Gay and Plain Colors. 

WOOL D AINES, Chintz Figares, for Children 

WOOL DE LAIN ES, Blue and Green ground, Small 
Bleck Figures, at 25c. 

BOM BAZINES, in Olive. Bronze and Dark Brown. 

MODE MBEBRINOES, in fine quality, scarce. 

MELANGBS, Uhvice Shades, 37} and 50c. 

BLACK ALPACAS, from 37}c to $1.56 

We call particnlar attention to these goods, as they have been 
purchased irom Auction and Importers at very low prices. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!! 
BROCHE, STELLA AND PLAID SHAWLS. 
, BLANKET SHAWLS, Long and Square, Bound and 

tt 
THIB} T SHAWLS, Long and Square, in twenty 
choice shades. 
Black and White Square Shawls, from Auction, only $3.00 








White Cashmere Shawls, a new invoice, all sizes. 
White Barcelona Shawls, an invoice of small sizes. 


BLACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS!! 


We make a specialty, and have now on hand a full line of them 
from $1 50 to $0.50. 

FLANNELS, in all nambers, from 20c to $1.00. 

FLANNELS, of every description and color. 

CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Suits. 

CLOTHS for FRIENDS’ Coats and Overcente, 

CASSIMERES tor Men and Boys in variet 

HOSIERY, GLOVES and HANDKERCHIEFS 
in great variety. 

Our stock has been selected wiih much. are, and we are pleased 
to show through, give or send samples to any one. 

All orders promptly attended to, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., Philada Philada 


UHESTEREI ELD BOARDING G SCHOOL 


Situated on the ane at three miles Srom 
Bordentown, N. J. 


The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Session of thie Institution com- 


menced on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1869. 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra wat 
For fall particulars address HENRY W. RIDGWA 
912 36wy Crosewicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. a 
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- SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We have just received an INVOICE of 
Sealskin and Kerseymere Shawls, 


of our own importation, to which we call special 
attention. 


STOKES & WOOD 


iz  S W. corner Seventh and Arch Sts. 


New Fall & Winter Dry Goods. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stock of gouds 

which he is daily receiving for Fail and Winter sales, some of 

bap are of his own importation, and_manufactured expressly 
t him. 


Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk- finish Mohairs. 

Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautifal shades. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 
to order, 

All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. 

Very fine quality Madonna Cloths, made to <« rder. 

A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

Lot of 4-4 Pri::cess Cloths, 75 cts.—cost the im- 
porter 90 cts. 

Full line of Black Silks. 

Black and Colored Alpacas, from 37) cts. to $1.25. 
Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 

New ‘importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N.B.—Persons in the country desiring to order 
goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems 515 iwa 


WH. GRACOCE, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
36 69 Ly 


EE 








REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 


No. 526 Callewhill Street, 
Keep on band a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
OTTAGE FURNITURE, Also fretclws HATR 
and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Oid Mat- 
tressery Varnishing and Repniring attended to with promptnese. 
PRICES KgeDUCED. mwexi wyp 
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THE 


Girard Life Insurance, An- 


nuity and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 408 Chestnut Street. 


Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 
tee uf Lunacy; also act as Executors and 
Administrators, to the duties of which par- 
ticular attention is paid by old and experi- 
enced hands. 

Deposits and Trust Funds are not, in any 
event, liable for the debts or obligations of 
the Company, being kept separate. 

Chartered in 1836. 

Assets, January 1, 1869, $3,083,645. 

THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 
SETH I. COMLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. 
WM. H. STCEVER, Ass’t Actuary. 
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BOOEZS 


188URD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18mme. 141 pp., ClOtb.....000seeee eeseeee oo» Price 50c. 
Biblical History Pamiliariszed by Questions. 

By Ann A. Townsenn. 18mo. 324 pp. Prica 87. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schuvis. By 
Janz Jonuson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108“ “ Second. “ 40c. 

Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

BB ERO. C4 Pp.ncccccccccccre socccsesccecescce Price 20c. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
> Anawers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounsox. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth......... «Price 2c. 
: Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hasaist E. Stocary. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4%c. 
“A Treasury of Pacts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six N , being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” piled by Jans Jonveou 
6 Nos., 32mo0, G4opp. EACh........000-0006 Price 75c. 
Busays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonnsox 
18MO. 71 PP....-scorererereeserceeceressseeePPie® BOC, 
ae on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By 8. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth.......... Price20c. 
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Repairing, 





INTELLIGENCER. 


Trust Company, &c. EARLY ROSE POTATOES 


Conover’s Colossal 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


For saleby JAMES THORNTON, 


m5p226 Byberry, Philada. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FORNITORE WAREROOMS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Varnishing, and Upholstering: 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let for Storing Furniture. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
ly T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


* Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00, 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00, 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Miscellany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Issec 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware 
Thos. Story’s Conversations, $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts a dozen. Child’s Book of 
Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. Dissertation om the Chrie 
tian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 75c. Sermon by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 ¢ts.a 
dosen. Account of John Richardson. 75c. Law’s Address to the 
Clergy, 40c. Familiar Letters, by Aun Wilsen, 75c. Rufus Hall, 
8bc. Early Corruptions of Christianity. 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
76c. The Crucified and Quirkened Chrictian, 25 ets. Tour to 
West Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Life and its Re- 
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ligions Duties—Meditati ns on Death and Eternity, by Zschokke, 
$1.50 each. Mott on Education, &c.,40c. Ta-0-pi (a friendly Sioux 
fudian) and his Friends, or The Indian's Wrongs and ts. $1. 
Tobacco and its Effects A Prize Essay, 48 pp. 6 cts. % Studies.” 
by Jobn A Dorgan, $1.25. The Christian Casket, by Ezra Mich- 
ener. 30c. Rules of Discipline of Phileda. Yearly Meeting, 35c. 
The Coneiliator, lic. A Kev to the Conciliator, 25c. Theology 
a. 25c. Essays—On the Responsibility of the Church; 
On 


uneral Srmens; Us True Greatness Nanpny’s Christmas, 


80e. On the Mountain, 20c. “ Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. 


EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Goversess, 287 pp , $1.00. 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament. one vol. 6v cte. 

New edition Memoir of John Roberts. 25 cts. 

DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm. Henry Chase. $1.40. 

A Piea ror tHe Doms Creation, by the Pennrylvania “8 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty to Animale,” 60 cts. 

About 20 per cent. additionai, when sent by mail 

Mararace Certiricates, Fine Parchment, in boxes, $6.00. 

EMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh &t. 
exxi ly 
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